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ANECDOTES of the date Sin FRANCIS SYKES, Barr. 


HIS gentleman died a few months ago, in the feventy-fourth 
year of his age, and was interred in avault in Bafleldon 
church. - It was intended by the friends of the Jate baronet, at 
Wallingford, from motives of refpeé& to his memory, to ele& 
his fon to reprefent that borough in parliament, and a canvafs 
was aétually made for that purpofe; but fome doubts arifing in 
the minds of the truftees under the will of the late Sir Francis, 
how far they were juftified in giving their fan&tion to fo impor. 
tant a meafure without the concurrence of the fon, and he being 
in Germany, it was at length refolved by the town, that its 
choice fhould devolve on a friend of the family; and George 
Galway Mills, Efq. was in confequence eleéted. 

The late Sir Francis Sykes. was returned tour times for Wal- 
lingford, at which place he was much efteemed for his uniform 
attention to its interefts, and his obliging carriage to the inha- 
bitants, by whom his memory will be long cherifhed with pe- 
culiar refpe&. Whenever any queftion of more than ordinary 
moment was agitated in the Houfe of Commons, it was Sir 
Francis’s praétice to confult the opinion of his conftituents, and 
to regulate his conduét on the occafion agreeable to their in- 
ftruétions ; and he has been known to facrifice his own private 
judgment to the wifhes of his eleétors. 

As a domeftic man, he was an exemplar to thofe who move in 
the {phere of confequence and opulence. Magnificent without 
oftentation, and economical without parfimony, he vied in the 
regularity of his accounts with the method and accuracy of the 
tradefman. As a magiftrate of the county of Berks, he will be 
much lamented, being a man of bufinefs, and uniting thofe ne- 
ceflary qualifications, difcrimination, patience, perfeverance. 
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On his return from India, he purchafed the manfion and eflate 
of the late Lord Fane, at Bafleldon; and at fome diftance from 
the fite of the old houfe ereéted a new one, of very ftately archi- 
te€ture, where he {pent the greater part of his time in rural 
dignity. 

The following anecdotes of him ought not to be forgotten, as 
they refle& an amiable luftre on his memory :— 

Ata former eleftion for Wallingford, he applied to a voter 
whofe fon lived with him in the capacity of a fervant, and was 
kindly treated in his family. To the aftonifhment of all pre- 
fent, he met with a pofitive and unexpeéted retufal ! He had, 
however, the magnanimity to order his domeftics to treat the lad 
with kindnefs, obferving that he was not anfwerable for the con- 
dué&t of his father ; and he continued in the fervice of Sir Francis 
until his deceafe. 

The other incident alluded to is this. Onone occafion, when 
he went with his lady to his parifh church at Bafleldon, he 
found it fo completely thronged with hearers, that it was impof- 
fible for them to gain accefs to their pew. In this fituation, in- 
ftead of leaving the place with difguft, as fome would have done, 
they cheerfully fubmitted to the mean accommodations of the 
chureh porch during the. whole of the fervice. 





An Account of the Fourney of Louis XVI. King of France, 
with the Royal Family, from Paris to Varennes, and of 
ther Return to the Capital, in June, 1791; drawn up 
Srom the Infornzations of one of the King’s Body-Guards, 
by Fohn Dougall. 


(Continued from Page 449.) 


FTER this the carriage moved onwards, through Varennes, 

for about two hundred fleps, when it was ftopped by a 

crowd of national guards, filling the flreet, and prefenting their 

mufkets at the drivers, who, as may be fuppofed from their for- 
mer behaviour, were foon induced to halt.* 

Two men ftanding dire@ly oppofite to the door of the carriage, 
on the left fide, pointed their mufkets againft it, calling out, 
** Fire!’ M. de Mouftier pufhed down one of the pieces, and 
feized the other with one hand, while he clapped the other to his 


hanger. 
The 


* It is worthy of remark, that, as the coach entered Varennes, 
when it was both late and dark, a loud whiille was heard by M. de 
Malden and others of the company. 
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The queen inflantly commanded him to abftain from any vio- 
lence ; and he, without quitting his hold of the mutket, but 
pulhing it gently to one fide, that, if it did go off, the charge 
might not touch the carriage, juft faid, with alow voice, ‘© What, 
Madam! will you not fuffer me to drive away this rabble?” — 
““ No! (anfwered the queen,) don’t meddle with them; you 
would only hinder us : this will foon be over.” 

Juft at this jun@&ure, Sauffe, procureur of the commune, 
(town,) came up with the commandant of the volunteers, or na- 
tional guards, and, under the pretence of executing his magif- 
terial duty, afked for the paffports of the travellers, and made 
the royal family alight. 

They were condu&ed to Sauffe’s houfe, which was every. 
where filled with national guards. 

When they entered an apartment, the king went and fat down 
at the farther end; the queen and Princefs Elizabeth feated 
themfelves one on each fide of the king, but a little farther for- 
ward, that, if poflible, they might conceal] his majefty from the 
prying eyes of the multitude, who fhewed the utmoft eagernefs 
to behold him. 

For the fame purpofe M. de Mouftier placed himfelf ona 
chair between the queen and the princefs, and immediately be. 
fore the king. 

Some one of the crowd having obferved, “ They fay this is 
the king ;” “* If you fuppofed this to be the king, (faid M. de 
Mouttier), you ought already to be at his feet: and if he be 
only a common traveller, what right have you to interrupt his 
journey ?” 

On hearing what paffed, his majefty rofe from his chair, and 
advancing to the middle of the chamber, faid aloud, “ Yes, lam 
your king !—Being worn out with the outrages to which | have 
been fo long expofed in the capital, I have at laft refolved to 
withdraw to a remote corner of my dominions; and there I am 
convinced I fhall again meet with genuine marks of that affeétion 
which the French have, from the earlieft times, borne to their 
rightful fovereigns.”’ 

No fooner were thefe words uttered by his majefty, than 
Sauffe, the procureur, and Hannonet, the commander of the 

national guards, ftruck with awe, threw themfelves at his ma- 
jefty’s feet, and with tears poured forth proteftations of their 
love and refpeét for all the royal family, and of their joy in be- 
holding their king in the midft of his people: they even added 
their refolution to fhed the laft drop of their blood for his fer- 
vice. ; 

His majefty and the queen raifed them from the ground, and 
he {poke to them in the following manner ; 

** My good people aré not criminal ; they are only mifled. 
They have not utterly fhaken off their ancient love for their fo- 
4A2 vereign; 
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vereign ; and as a proof of the fincere affeétion I bear to them, 
I declare that I am ready to take an equal number of the national 
guards and of the regular troops to accompany me to Mont. 
medy, whither I have refolvedtoretire. I therefore order you, 
Sir, the commander of the national guards, to choofe out the 
proper number for the purpofe; and let the horfes be put to 
the carriage immediately, for I muft inftantly fet out.” 

Thefe very men, who but the inftant before had given fuch 
marks of devotion to their king, inftead of obeying his com- 
mands, boldly declared that they neither could nor would pro- 
ceed with him. 

“* I order you to make ready (faid his majefty), I mfift on it, 
and that without delay.” 

On receiving an anfwer fimilar to the former, he turned from 
them, and went back to his chair. 

To complete the king’s diftrefs, the regula? troops were juft 
as much loft to all fenfe of duty; forthe detachment of Lau. 
zun’s huffars, which came up at this time, on arriving under 
Sauffe’s windows, without hefitation, at the requeft of the na. 
tional guards, fhouted out Vive la Nation ! 

The royal family went and remained a confiderable time at 
the windows of the apartment ; the queen holding up the dau- 
phin in her arms, and the Princefs Elizabeth carrying the young 
Princefs Royal. They prefented them to the multitude af- 
fembled in the ftreet, whom they addreffed with a goodnefs and 
condefcenfion, mingled with dignity, fufficient to have touched 
the moft unfeeling hearts; but all was to no purpofe. 

The regular troops, in former days fo much alive to fenti- 
ments of honour and duty, perfifted in their attachment to the 
multitude, for whom they had declared themfelves ; but an officer 
of the huffars coming up to the king, requefted his orders : 
*“ You fee (faid his majefty,) that I can give no orders. You 
muft know yourfelf what you ought to do.” 

But the moft diftrefling circumftance of all was the unac- 
countable abfence of the brave but unfortunate De Bouillé, with 
the gallant regiment of royal aliemand, a regiment which had 
never failed to diflinguith itfelf for every excellent quality. 

M. de Goguelas, aide-de-camp to M. de Bouillé, in endea- 
vouring to get up to the king, received feveral bullets through 
his clothes, but made good his way. He had, however, cone 
verfed but a few moments with his majelty, when they were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the aides-du-camp of La Fayette, 
from Paris. Thefe perfons went up to his majefty, and pre- 
fented to hima packet onthe part of the /oz-d2/ané national 
affembly. 

The king, in the firft moments of his agitation, threw it from 
him. It would have fallen on the bed where lay the poor dau- 
phin, who was feverifh, and much fatigued with the — 
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The queen, whofe prefence of mind and fenfe of dignity never 
forfook her, catched the packet in the air, and exclaiming, 
‘* What, Sire, would you ftain the dauphin with this!” threw it 
on the floor. 

The packet was picked up, and again prefented to the king, 
who, on opening it, aftera moment’s filence, faid aloud, “‘ The 
perjured monfters! they dare to arreft their king—/Quoi, les 
parjures ! ils ofent arreter Jeur roi.”’) 

Then turning to the people aflembled about him, he pro- 
nounced, witha feeling and an air capable to have touched a 
heart of ftone, thefe words, “* Your king a prifoner !—(Votre 
roi prifonnier !)” 

Addreffing himfelf next to the aides-du-camp of La Fayette, 
he faid, “ I well knew that there were in my kingdom traitors 
and prodigies of wickednefs ; but I could never have believed 
nor imagined that any body of men could have been fo loft to 
every thing that is facred amongft men, as to have arrefted their 
fovereign.” 

The aidesedu-camp were affef&ted, even to tears, at this fpeech ; 
and, with the ftrongeft expreflions of dutiful re{pe& and attach. 
ment tothe royal family, declared, that at that very moment, 
perhaps, Paris was a prey to fire and fword, when the people 
began to fear that they had loft the moft upright, the beft of 
kings ; and urged the abfolute neceffity for the king’s inftant 
return fo the capital.* 

Their majeflies, untouched by the artful language of thefe 
gentlemen, turned away, obferving,. that the tears and protefta. 
tions of men who had broken every engagement, even the moft 
facred oaths, were but little calculated to move them: adding, 
that all that thefe officers had now to do, was to pay due refpeé& 
to the orders of their king; for that he was determined inftantly 
to proceed to Montmedy. 

The king immediately diref&ted M. de Mouftier to put the 
horfes to his carriage ; but the national guards endeavoured, 
with their arms, to obftru& his paflage, ufing at the fame time 
the moft unbecoming language. 

M. de Mouttier, feeling too ftrongly the duty he had to dif- 
charge for his unfortunate matter, and {peaking to the guards in 
that tone which a fenfe of duty can alone infpire, forced his 
way through the crowd, and made for the ftables of the poft- 
houfe. He entered two, where no horfes were to be found: 


and after having in vain infifted that they fhould be a "ty 
e 


* Thefe two aides-du-camp were, Baillon, formerly an officer in 
the corps of engineers, and Romeufs,a young man of great property, 
whofe exterior was as fair and handfome, as his interior was foul and 


deformed, 
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he returned tothe king, to acquaint him with what had paffed, 
but concealing the abominable difcourfes he had heard without 
doors. 

Their majefties, who appeared to be much more anxious for 
the welfare of thofe perfons who had the happinefs to belong to 
them, than for their own fafety, when they faw that it was ime 
poflible to continue the journey, were folely occupied in de. 
vifing means to favour the efcape of the three couriers. 

Thefe officers, on the other hand, had no other with than that, 
by thedding their blood in the caufe of their royal mafter, and 
his afflited family, they might unequivocally demonftrate to 
the world, that unhappy France ftill poffeffed fome men who 
had not renounced their duty and allegiance to the befl of 
princes. 

Princefs Elizabeth contrived, in a way not obferved by the 
crowd inthe chamber, to flip into M. de Mouftier’s pocket fome 
rouleaux of louis-d’or, together with her own purfe. 

M. de Mouftier could neither return the money to the prin. 
cefs, nor even afk why it was thus givento him. He feared, 
indeed, that he or his companions had had the misfortune un- 
knowingly to give fome offence to the royal family, and that 
therefore they wifhed him and the others to be gone. In 
¢confequence of this ke took the firft opportunity that pre- 
fented itfelf to conjure their majefties to grant him yet one fa. 
vour, 

* Alas! (faidthey,) what can we now do for you; fay, what 
do you with ?” 

““ The favour (rejoined M. de Moutftier,) of being permitted 
Rill to hold even the meaneft fituation about your facred per. 
fons—among your houfehold fervants—never more to leave 
you. As it isno longer in my power to ferve you in my mili- 
tary capacity, I fhall confider myfelf tenfold happier in the 
moft humble ftation, than I fhould be. in filling the moft exalted, 
in other times and in other circumflances.” 

Their reply was, after a fhort paufe, “* No, no, you hall never 
leave us.” 

The national guards during all this time, notwithftanding re- 
peated orders to withdraw, had the indecent infolence to remain, 
not at the door, but in the middle of the room where the royal 
farmly were detained. 

M. de Moouttier at laft lofing his patience at fuch condu&, re- 
prefented to Sauffe the extreme impropriety of it ; adding, that 
although he had fo manifeitly failed in his duty to the king, yet 

that there were other obligations of common propriety, from 
which he certainly could not fuppofe himfelf to be releafed, 

On this the queen and princefs Elizabeth faid twice to M. de 
Mouttier, in alow voice, “* Take care; don’t be fo ga 
fha 
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fhall foon be relieved; and when the troops arrive, it will be 
time enough for you to aét.* 

Princefs Elizabeth obferving in the crowd M. de Signemont, 
formerly captain of grenadiers in the regiment of Chatre, anda 
knight of St. Louis, faidto him, “ Although a recolleGion of 
your birth, Sir, has not been able to keep you in tke path of 
duty and honour, yet that crofs, which has been beflowed on 
you, ought undoubtedly to have prevented you from going 
aftray.”’ 

** Madam, (anfwered he,) I was a citizen before I was a 
foldier.”” 

** Very well, Sir, (replied the princefs turning from him,) he 
who has been a traitor to one party, will be a traitor to another, 
as circumftances fhall occur.” 

This perfon had been chofen commandant of the national 
guards at Neuvilly, and had come, with all his corps, to join 
thofe of Varennes ; where he had been a tranquil f{peétator of 
every indignity and outrage offered to his unfortunate fove. 
reign. 

Thefe and fimilar fcenes, all moft difgraceful for the French 
name, continued throughout the whole night, until half an hour 
paft feven in the morning of Wednefday the 23d of June. 

His majefty obferving the horfes in the carriage, again gave 
orders to proceed to Montmedy ; but notwithftanding the bold 
and determined manner in which his orders were given, they 
were utterly difregarded ; and when the royal family had taken 
their places in the carriage, it took the road back to Paris. The 
horfes walked very flowly, and the furrounding multitude co- 
vered not only the road but the fields on each fide. 

The multitude increafed as the carriage drew near to Paris, 
and every man, woman, and even child, in it, appeared to be 
armed witha gun, piftol, fabre, hatchet, bill, pruning-hook, 
pitchfork, fcythe, reaping-hook, or other inftrument, which 
chance prefented to each. 

(To be continued.) 


* The hopes of fuccours and deliverance did not abandon the royal 
family until they had arrived at Chalons, on their return to Paris: 
but on leaving this town, the behaviour of the mob became fo out- 
ragcous and horrible, as to terrify any well-difpefed perfons who 
might have been inclined to favour them. 





MEMOIRS of GENERAL MOREAU, 
(Continued from Page 445.) 
URING the greateft part of 1798, Moreau lived retired, 
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out employment: he partly occupied himfelf with writing the 
particulars of his own campaigns, and partly in reading the me- 
moirs of other. great generals. Bonaparte was at this time the 
favourite with the direftory, the army, and the people; but 
fuch were his bafe jealoufy and. fhameful ingratitude towards 
General Moreau, to whofe reinforcements, fent to Italy in the 
winter, 1796, he owed all his late fuccefs, that he neither once 
fpoke in his favour to Barras, as Moreau defired him, nor re. 
turned the vifit Moreau paid him before his departure to Egypt. 

General Moreau ‘revenged himfelf nobly for this infolent 
negleét; for after the viétory of Lord Nelfon, on the 1ft of 
Auguft, 1798, when Bonaparte was unable to return as foon as 
he had intended, Madame Bonaparte was reduced to fuch. great 
diftrefs as even to pawn her jewels. Her fituation was reported 
to Moreau, who fent her 100,000 livres by a ftranger, upon her 
bond only ; and Bonaparte bad been the firft conful for up. 
wards of twelve months, before be knew to whom he was in- 
debted for this a€t of generofity, and it was then only difcovered 
by the indifcretion of Moreau’s friend. 

In the winter of 1798, when the direftory apprehended that 
hoftilities would re-commence with Auftria, Moreau was fent as 
infpeétor-general to the army of Italy, under the command of 
General Scherer; an inferior flation for a perfon of Moreau’s 
merit and rank; but he bas more than once proved himfelf, both 
before and fince, to be above punétilios, when his country was 
in danger, and he couid ferve or fave it. 

On the 18th of April, the Ruffian auxiliaries, commanded by 
Field-marfhal Suwarrow, joined the Auftrians at Verona. Su- 
warrow had rifen from the ranks, through all] the intermediate 
gradations, to that of general in chief, and brought with him a 
reputation eftablifhed by more than fifty viétorious campaigns. 
A (hort time before his arrival in Italy, the French had again 
been defeated by General Kray near Maguan, and by Count De 
Bellegarde inthe Tyrol. It was at this period that Scherer, 
overwhelmed with the curfes of the allies, and of the troops of 
France, refigned the command, and Moreau, whofe reputation 
had not been diminmifhed by the late events, was appvinted his 
fucceffor. 

This dangerous, but honourable appointment, Moreau ate 
cepted, not with any hope to repair the difafters of the begin- 
ning of this campaign, becaufe the French direétory furnithed 
him with no means to do it, but, if poffible, to ftop, prevent, of 
diminifh, the fatal confequences of fo many defeats, of fo many 
wants, and of fo great a difcontent in the ruined army of which 
he affumed the command. 

All military men, Frenchmen, Auftrians, and Ruffians, ac- 
knowledge that he here difplayed a genius and talents worthy 
the greatelt captain of any age; and it is indeed impoflible to 
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refufe him a well deferved admiration, when one confiders with 
what art, ability, and courage, he difputed, at the head of the 
feeble remnants of an army without pay, without cloathing, 
without magazines, and without hope of reinforcements, a coun- 
try of fome few leagues, which all Europe expeéted would only 
coft the viétorious armies of the combined powers fome days 
marches. 

To the united forces of Auftria and Ruffia Moreau had to 
oppofe only thirty-five thoufand men, haraffed by continual 
and fevere marches, difcouraged and intimidated by recent de- 
feats and difafters, difaffe&ted, difcontented, and miftrufttul. A 
retreat, therefore, became neceflary: Ifola, Della, Scala, and 
Villa Franca, were abandoned in fuccefflion; the Mincio was 
crofled; andthe ftrong fortreffes of Pefchiera and Mantua being 
left to their fate, Generals Kray and Klenau formed the blockade 
of both with a body of twenty-five thoufand men. 

During the long and hard-fought battle of Caffano, Moreau 
was every where encouraging his troops with his prefence, and 
inf{piring confidence by his example; on that memorable day he 
rather courted than fhunned danger, in hope to reftore, if not 
vigtory to France, at leaft to leflen the effe&ts of the vi€tory of 
a too powerful enemy. Moreau had three aides-de-camp killed 
by his fide, two horfes wounded, and one horfe killed under 
him, and was flightly wounded himfelf. This battle decided the 
fate of the Cifalpine republic, and the next day the allies en. 
tered Milan, 

After the furrender of Turin, Alexandria, and Mantua, and 
fince the retreat of Macdonald into the Ligurian territory, Su- 
warrow, having now conquered the greater part of Italy, began 
to menace the fouthern departments of France; but he was kept 
in check by the army of Moreau, which ftill occupied its for- 
midable pofition in the neighbourhood of Genoa; and although 
inferior in point of numbers, prevented the advance of his ane 
tagonift, by threatening to fall upon his rear. 

Moreau, in return for the many and brilliant fervices which 
he had rendered his country, received nothing but infults, in- 
gratitude, and negleét, from the French direétors, who were as 
odious for their tyranny as contemptible for their meannefs. 
It was not therefore furprifing that he joined Bonaparte to over- 
throw the direétorial government, although he did not quite ap- 
prove either of the manner in which the Corlican ufurped power, 
or the ufe he made of it after its ufurpation. Moreau paffed the 
winter of 1799 at Paris, and was often heard to fay, that until 
an honourable peace had reftored the tranquillity and happinefs 
of his countrymen, he would ferve any perfon who fhould 
affume or ufurp the executive government: either a Robef- 
pierre or a Bourbon; a Barras or a Bonaparte; but peace and 
order once returned, he would oppofe all ambitious intriguers, 
Vol. 43. 4B fan{culottés, 
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fanfculottes, or princes, dire&tors, or confuls, who abufed their 
power to enflave ‘Frenchmen, and were infamous enough to 
deprive them of a liberty for which they had been fighting fo 
many years, and for which they had made fuch numerous facri- 
fices. Mcereau repeated this language in all the focieties he 
frequented ; there is little doubt but that it came to the know. 
ledge of Bonaparte, and therefore explains a part of his late 
conduét towards this general. 

The plan of the campaign for 1800 was drawn entirely by 
Moreau. In its outline it did not differ greatly from that of 
the two preceding campaigns, but the means were more propor- 
tionate to the end: it was intended to aét with large maffes 
againft inferior numbers, and by means of a combined move- 
ment with the armies of Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, to 
end the conteft with the capture of Vienna. 

Before Moreau left Paris, in the {pring of the year 1800, to 
take the command of the army, he had obtained permiffion to 
pay his addreffes to a young, beautiful, rich, and accomplifhed 
‘lady; he declined, however, to celebrated the nuptials, until 
his viétories had procured his country a fafe and honourable 
peace, fearful, as he faid, that Mars, jealous of Venus, /hould 
treat him a la Joubert. After the convention of Hohenlinden, 
and when the Auftrian and French minifters were negociating a 
definitive peace at Luneville, which Moreau, from the known 
weaknefs of Auftria, believed certain, he went to Paris, and, as 
an clegant hiftorian has faid, he entwined the rofes of Hymen 
with the laurels of Mars. 

Proud and vain, from the fucceffes he had met with in all his 
undertakings, the Bonaparte of the autumn, 1800, was become 
very different from the Bonaparte whom Mereau left in the 
fpring, agitated by abfurd f{cliemes, and tormented by an ambi- 
tion which he had but little profpea of gratifying; he, how- 
ever, received Moreau as he ought to receive a general to whom 
he owed every thing. Inthe prefence of all the foreign am- 
ambaffadors, and of many French generals, he faid :—'* Gene. 
ral Moreau, you have made the campaign of a confummate and 
great captain, while I have only made the cz mpaign of a young 
and fortunate man.” The tuth and juftnefs of this remark, 
no military man, either of the prefent or of any future age, can 
deny. 

Moreau had not been married a fortnight before he was 
obliged to repair to his head-quarters, becaufe, precifely three 
weeks after the Auffrian and French plenipotentiaties had met 
at Lesevil e, for the exprefs purpole of renewing the negocia- 
tions tor peace, a rupture of the armiflice took place, and hof. 
tilities were once more reforted to. ‘The French, unable to 
force Auflria to a feparate treaty, and relying oa the afcen- 
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dancy which they had obtained, determined to recommence the 
war. 

Moreau, therefore, inftantly repaired to his head-quarters, 
and publifhed an addrets to the foldiers,in which he requefted 
them “ to exhibit the fame gallantry, and the fame difregard to 
the rigours of the feafon, which they had before difplayed, 
when employed in the defence of Fort Kehl, and the conqueft 
of Holland.” 

While Angereau, after defeating the raw levies of the Elec. 
tor of Mentz, was penetrating through Franconia, to commu- 
nicate with the commander in chief, General Moreau, the latter 
put himfelf at the head of the moft numerous army that France 
had ever fent into Germany, and proceeded in quelt of the 
enemy. ‘Their advanced guards encountered each other at 
Haag, and the Autirians obtained the fufperiority. The French 
were beaten at the fame time at Rofenheim; an event to be at- 
tributed chiefly to the bravery of the troops of the Prince de 
Conde, in the pay of Great Britain. 

(To be continued.) 


Watkins's Account of the Origin of April Fool’s-day. 


HE firft of April is generally called All-fool’s day, a cor- 

ruption, it fhould feem, of Auld, i.e. Old-fool’s-day ; ac- 
cordingly in the ancient Roman calendar, we find this obferva- 
tion: ** The fealt of old-fools is removed to this day,” (No- 
vember the firft). This (old-fools) feems to denote it to be a 
different day from the “* feaft of fools,” which was held on the 
firft of January, of which a particular defcription may be found 
in Du Cange’s learned Glofflary in Verbo Kalendz. 

All our antiquaries are filent concerning the firft of April. Ie 
owes its beginning probably to a removal, which was of fre- 
quent ufe in the crowded Roman calendar. “ There is nothing 
hardly (fays the author of an Effay to Retrieve the Ancient 
Celtic) that will bear a clearer demonttration than that the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, by way of conciliating the pagans to a better 
worfhip, humoured their prejudices, by yielding to a conformity 
of names, and even of cuftoms, where they did not effentially 
interfere with the fundamentals of the gofpel-do&rine. This 
was done in order to quiet their poffeflion, and to fecure their 
tenure; anadmirable expedient, and extremely fit, in thofe bar- 
barous times, to prevent the people from returning to their old 
religion. Amongit thefe, in imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, 
was the Feflum Fatuvorum, when part of the jollity of the feafon 
was a burlefque eleftion of a mock pope, mock cardinals, mock 
bifhops, attended with a thoufand ridiculous and indecent cere. 
monies, gambols, and antics, fuch as finging and dancing in the 
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churches, in lewd attitudes, to ludicrous anthems, all allufively 
to the exploded pretenfions of the druids, whom thefe fports 
were calculated to expofe to {corn and derifion. This feaft of 
fools (adds the fame writer) had its defigned effe&, and contri. 
buted more perhaps to the extermination of thofe heathens, than 
all the collateral aids of fire and fword, neither of which were 
{pared in the perfecution of them. The continuance of cuf. 
tomns (efpecially droll ones, which fuit the grofs tafte of the mul. 
titude) after the original caufe of them has ceafed, is a great, but 
no uncommon abfurdity.” 

Our epithet of old fools (in the northern and old Englith 
auld) dees not ill accord with the pi€tures of druids tranf- 
mitted tous. The united appearances of age, fanétity, and wif. 
dom. which thefe ancient pricfts affumed, doubtlefs contributed 
not a little to the deception of the people. The Chriftian 
teachers, in their labours to undeceive the fettered multitudes, 
would probably fpare no pains to pull off the mafk from thefe 
venerable hypocrites, and point out to their converts that age was 
not always fynonymous with wifdom; that youth was not the 
peculiar period of folly, but that with young ones there were 
alfo old (auld) fools:—See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 8vo. 
1777, P- 399. 

In one of the volumes of the Afiatic Refearches, there is, 
I think, mention made of a fimilar feaft of fools, {till celebrated 
among{t the Hindoos, and attended exa&tly with the fame whim- 
fical circumftances as are obferved with us on the firft of 
April. 

Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ Illuflration of the Common Prayer,” 
p. 61, fays, that “ St. Valentine was aman of moft admirable 
parts, and fo famous for his love and charity, that the cuftom of 
chufing Valentines upon his feftival (which is till pra&tifed) 
took its rife from thence.” This explication, however, it muft 
be owned, is exceedingly ftrained and obf{cure. Perhaps it may 
be illuftrated a little, by confidering that, as by the Romifh ca- 
nons marriages were prohibited during Lent, and as Valentine’s 
day formerly happened neareft the commencement of that fea- 
fon of aufterity, the young men and maidens exchanged love. 
tokens as pledges of their fyncerity and intention to unite in the 
bonds of wedlock when the days of reftrition fhould be 
ended. 

Mr. Brand obferves on this fubje&, that “ birds are faid to 
choofe their mates about this time of the year, and probabiy 
from thence came the cuftom of young perfons chufing Valen- 
iines, or {pecial loving friends, on that day: this is the com. 
monly received opinion. I rather incline (fays he) to contro- 
vert this, fuppofing it to be the remains of an ancient fuperiti- 
tion in the church of Rome on this day, of choofing patrons for 
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the year enfuing, and that becaufe ghofts* were thought to walk 
on the night of this day, or about this time.” 

Chaucer, however, {eems to have held the gpinion here con- 
troverted. The old bard thus explains the ftatute for obferving 
Valentine’s-day : 


** Nature the vicare of the Almightie Lord, 
That hote, colde, hevie, light, moift, and drie 
Hath knit, by even nomber of accord, 
In eafie voice, began to fpeak and fay : 
Foules take hede of my fentenceI pray, 
And for your own eafe, in fordering off your need, 
As faft as 1 may fpeak, I will me fpeed. 
Ye know well, how on St. Valentine’s day, 
By wy ftatute, and through my governaunce, 
Ye doe thefe your makes, and afier flie away 
With hem, asI1 pricke you with pleafaunce.” 


* This appears from an obfervation on the 14th of February, in 
the old Romifh calendar : 
«* Manes noées vagari creduntur.” 





On LAY PREACHING. 


TT “HOUGH this irregular pra&tice may now be juftly con- 
demned, yet in the fixteenth century it was publicly al- 
lowed. Sir Thomas More, atter he was called to the bar in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, did, for a confiderable time, read a public le&ture out 
of St. Auftin, “ De Civitate Dei,” in the church of St. Law- 
rence Jewry. Richard Taverner, clerk of the fignet, though a 
layman, obtained, in 1552, a fpecial licence from Edward the 
Sixth, to preach in any place of his dominions ; and the more 
for this reafon (faith Wood), becaufe the fcarcity and flacknefs 
of preachers was fo great, that fome of the king’s chaplains were 
appointed to ride circuit about the kingdom, to preach to the 
people, efpecially againft popery. I have been informed (faith 
the Oxford antiquary) that he preached before the king at court, 
and in fome public places in the kingdom, wearing a velvet 
bonnet or round cap, adamafk gown, and a chain of gold about 
his neck : in which habit he was feen and heard preaching fe- 
veral times in St. Mary’s church, Oxford, in the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But what fort of edification his 
hearers muft have received from his exhortations may be feen in 
the following {pecimen of his oratorical talents in 1569, at which 
time he was high-fheriff of Oxtordfhire ; in which office he ap- 
peared in St. Mary’s pulpit with his {word by his fide, anda 
chain of gold about his neck. Thus he began : 
** Arriving 
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‘“* Arriving at the mount of St. Mary’s in the flony ftage* 
where I now fland, I have brought you fome fine bifkets baked 
inthe oven of cherity, carefully conferved for the chickens of 
the church, the fparrows of the fpirit, and the fweet fwallows of 
fulvation.’ 

This Richard Taverner publifhed feveral theological medita. 
tions and poems, and died at his feat in Oxfordthire, in 1575, 
However ridiculous this preacher's exordium appears, yet fome 
grave divines in the following century did not come fhort of 
him tn the metaphorical flyle of oratory. Dr. John Arrow. 
{mith, fellow of Catherine Ha!l, Cambridge, in a fermon before 
the Houfe of Commons, January 25, 1642, has the following 
jlowers of rhetoric :-— 

** *Tis a {piritual affe&tion, that hath the Holy Ghoft for its 
father, faith for its mother, prayer for its midwife, the word for 
its nurfe, fincerity for its keeper, and trembling for its hand- 
maid.” 

Dr. William Spurflow, in a faft fermon, before the fame 
allembly, elegantly obferves, that “* the frefh remembrance of 
fin is like a pea im an iffue, that keeps it open, and makes it 

» 
run. 


* St. Mary’s pulpit was then of fine carved ftone, but removed fo: 
one of wood, by Dr. John Owen, about 1654. 





FEMALE FASHIONS. 


HE prefent flile of drefs is the moft graceful that can be 
conceived. The veil, fufpended from the head, and co- 
vering the whole figure, is a happy device of modefly blended 
with tafte, at atime when, from the fhortnefs of the fleeves, and 
the opennefs of the robe upon the bofom, delicacy feems to re- 
quire fome proteétion from the vulgar gaze. The light fyl phid 
forms are entirely exploded; nothing is confidered fo outre as a 
flender wailt, while the en bon point to almoft Dutch-like ponde- 
rofity isthe ne plus ultra of feminine proportions. 

The head drefles are formed in an infinite variety, dificult to 
defcribe under one general view. Some are compofed in front 
with fimple flowers, and fome with feathers ; they are intermixed 
with diamonds, bronze, &c. but all terminate with a fuperb 
veil of various kinds, the gold and filver tiffue of which is of an 
extremely light conflruétion, &c. The moft elegant cap that 
has appeared tor fome time, is fimilar to the prieftefs. It is 
compefed of a large golfamer veil, with a rich Etrufcan border, 
and is, according to fafhionable report, the invention of Mifs 
Payne. This, and her beautiful nun’s cap, feem to have induced 
all our elegantes to take the veil ; but a veil whofe beauty in. 
dicates 
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dicates no wilh to renounce the world and all its enjoyments. 
The Bacchante head drefs is fimple and prety. The hair is 
dreffed with greattalte; the front of the head is bound with 
grapes, and the back part covered with a veil. Goflamer, crape 
and filk half-drefs hats, with feathers to match, are univerfal, 
as are chips and ftraws for undrefs. The cloaks are of light 
{prigged or fpotied lenous, narrow and lined with colours to 
match the hat or bonnet. The new mantle of goflamer, bound 
all round with coloured .ribbon, divided behind, and pendent 
before from each fhoulder, has a light and pi€turefque effect. 
The morning dreffes have not long trains, but are made with 
long fleeves, high collar, and faltened with an antique to the 
throat. The bottom of the drefs is trimmed in cannelures, 
White fatin and farfnet dreffes are much worn in the deaz 
monde, as allo crapes and thin muflins of all kinds and colours, 
made very plain and fimple, and worn over white fatin or farf- 
net flips. White thoes are worn in tull drefs ; in undrefs, they are 
of the colour of the ribbons, or of the robe. Short peliffes of 
{prigged lenous, faced or lined with colour, are worn in open car- 
riages, with large muflin bonnets to match. French grey riding 
dreffes, and black beaver hats, quite plain, are coming into fafbion. 
A white crape Savoyard jacket, trimmed al] round with filver, 
over a crape drefs, and open before, is an elegant full drefs for 
young ladies. 


aaa r - - remue Feiss >» r 
Account of a curious Burying Ura, found at Colney, in Nor- 
By the Rev. Wittiam GiBs0 


HIS burial urn was difcovered by fome labourers employed 
in raifing gravel, at Colney,in Norfolk. It was depofited 
about three or four feet below the prefent furface; it contained 
no coins, nor any other {ubilance, excepting burnt bones, afhes, 
and charcoal; and the earth in which it ftood was of a brown 
colour, refembling rotten wood, mixed with afhes of charcoal, 
and pieces of burnt bone. It appears from farther enquiry, 
that iron fpear-heads, inftruments refembling knives, a horfe- 
fhoe of an uoufual fha Pes a d tragments of fmaller urns have, 
at different times, been dug up in or near this pit. The parilh 
of Colney is only five miles diflant from Colney, the unguef- 
tionable Venta Icenoruin of the Romans, froin whence a line, 
drawn in a north-weft direétion to Brannodunum (Brancafler), 
an acknowledged Roman flation alfo, where under the Comes it. 
torts Saxomict, vel tradlus maritimi, the Dalmatian horfe kept 
garrifon, will pafs through Colney, Elmham, and South Creal 
From this and other circumftances, Mr. Gibfon conjettures that 
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thefe works may be a few links of a chain of pofts, fuch as 
would probably be eftablifiied between a ftation fo important as 
that of Caftor and Brannodunum, which was obnoxious to in- 
vafion from the Saxons; while, perhaps, a fimilar chain through 
Caftleacre, where Roman remains are alfo found, might conneét 
the Venta Icenorum with Caftlerifing, an ancient and elevated 
fortrefs, overlooking one of the beft harbours in thofe parts, 
much expofed to piracies, in which the Saxons fhewed them- 
felves great mafters; where alfo are apparent veftiges of Ro- 
man fortifications, perhaps more ancient ; and where, according 
to Spelman, a coin of Conflantine the Great was dug up, and 
brought to him. 





PARTICULARS of fome Remarkable SKELETONS. 


S fome labouring men were lately digging ftones in certain 
quarries, near the old family manfion belonging to the 
Right Hon. Earl Fortefcue, in the parifh of Ebrington, near 
Campden, in Gloucefterfhire, they difcovered about twenty 
fkeletons, apparently of warriors, with fragments of armour, 
and feveral implements of war, of various fhapes and fizes; the 
whole of very remote antiquity. Many of the bodies were 
found laid with their faces downward, and not more than a foot 
in depth from the furface of the earth, Among the difturbed 
remains were thofe of a fuperior officer or chief (fo fuppofed), 
as by his fide were found a fword of excellent metal, and an 
iron cafque or head-piece; the ornamented top and rivets of 
which were plated with filver. This fkeleton was depofited at 
the depth of not more than three feet in the ground; and not- 
withftanding the number of years it muft have lain thus buried, 
the mafter bones were perfe&t and found, and the teeth in the 
higheft flate of prefervation. A traditionary account prevails 
in the neighbouring country, that the villages of Ebrington and 
Campden were once united; that fome fignal battle was an- 
ciently fought in this part of the ifland ; and that the ford at the 
end of Ebrington Brake, which now divides the above parifhes, 
has, ever fince that period, retained the appellation of Battle 
Bridge. 





BON MOT of CHARLES I. 
K xe CHARLES I. of England, being with fome of his 


court, during his troubles,and a difcourfe arfing what 
fort of dogs deferve pre-eminence, it was on all hands agreed 
to belong either to the /paniel or the greyhound, ‘The king 
gave his opinion on the part of the latter—* Becaufe,” faid 
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has he, ‘© the greyhound has all the good-nature of the other, with- 
out the fawning !’’—A fine piece of fatire upon his courtiers. 
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arts, BOOLL BETTING. 
Ro. T Kingfbury May the 15—180g—On tufday A Wao. 
"Saal day for A Large Selver table Spuoon Each Day, and A 
pat Great in Corigment to the Bringer of four Piaing Dogs. 
— A QUESTION, dy a Cornifh Miner, 
; N beginning to work a mine, if the metals, or minerals, are 
=m contained i a mountain, or rifing ground, it is firt pierced 
the ina horizontal direétion, to drain off the water which would 
near otherwife foon accumulate, and impede all further effort. This 
nty cut is called the drain or level. After the workmen, however, 
our, have proceeded a certain length in its formation, they begin to 
the feel the want of frefh air. ‘he oxygen, or vital principle of 
rere the air which furrounds them, begins to be exhaulted by their 
ae breathing it, and by their candles; for it is this principle which 
hed is the food both of ref{piration and combuftion. 
ed), Asthere are no means of circulation, this is foon altogether 
an exhautted ; the men feel a difficulty of breathing ; the candles 
af firft burn dim, and are then extinguifhed. They, of courfe, 
| dare proceed no further, and then coutrive a remedy for the 
10te evil. A 
ied, The molt effeétual one is, to dig a pit perpendicularly from 
the the furface, over the internal or external extremity of the level, 
ails and deep enough to communicate with it. A plentiful current 
snd of frefh air through the mine, is the immediate effeét of this 
ane meafure. : 
the But, in fummer, this current enters by the pit, and pafles 
ies, through by the level; and in winter, as regularly, enters by the 
ttle jevel, and rifes up through the pit. Now, what is the ultimate 
caufe of this variation in the current ? 
—_ cree erie sid sioatiaas 
Anfwer, by 8. L. Margary,of Newton Abbot, to R. Thomas's 
R Queflion, inferted January 2, 
11s 
hat | 4x—}X]’x = 195, then will 195--4N]’x==4x, therefore 
ced by—=200==195+3\\’x; confequenily 19s+ENt x K Ss) 
ing ==400; or $x—195X 80=—400, the number of volunteers in 
aid Bridgwater refpettively. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO. MISS ————. 


AY, Charlotte, fay; in pity tell me why, 
J) Doesmy fad heart reprefs the broken figh? 
O! ’tis you only that can give it reft, 
And ftay the tumults of my rifing breaft. 


In thy lone abfence how my mind has trac’d 
Each blufhing tint that glow’d upon thy face: 
How warch’d each look, each happy fmile that gave 
Such jovely charms, the graces only have; 

And tho’ {carce heard a momentary word, 

My fou! fele all it ever has ador’d, 

Let me then blefs the ever-rapturous hour, 
When firft thofe charms diretted all their power; 
Bid the foft paffion grow with mutual rites, 

And bind thofe hearts that fympatby unites. 
Pleas’d withthe happy thongheI flrike the lyre, 
More in the warmth of love than poet’s fire; 
And while this bent of paffion I purfue, 

Believe the dictates of a heart that’s true. 


May 16, Cc. 





The Britifh Bomb-Ketche’s Challenge to the French Flotilla. 
& OME forth from your coverts, ye vaunted flotilla! 


Or henceforth your vain gafconading forbear; 
If we get you between our Chary bis and Scylia, 
We'll foon make you double the Cape of Defpair. 


Come forth, if ye dare, or in mafs, or divifion, 
For, weary with watching, we long for fome [port, 
And we’l] fhew you a fample of Britith decifion, 
That, perhaps, will aftonifh the confular court. 


Our Vefavius and Etna will make an explofion, 

That {hall firike you with dumbnefs, + + and furprize, 
While the fmoke of our fulphur will cover the ocean, 

And veil from your views every glimpfe of the fkies. 


When our fheilsdrop among you like red falamanders, 
And burft loud as thunder wherever they fall; 

When our bullets fly hifling around you like ganders, 
Alas! for the famous armada of Gaul! 


O ye tkulkers! of courage fo fhamefully thrifty, 
In menace fo mighty, achicvemeet fo {mall, 
Come out! and we’!! combat you one againft fifty, 
Nay, make us a {core, and we'll conquer you all! 


But you dare not abandon peer rocky protc@ion, 
While the watch-dogs of Britain their flation can keep ; 
For you know, it they catch you, your pigmy colle@ion 
\Would foon be configa’d to the caves of the deep. 
9 DESCRIPTION 
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DESCRIPTION of TIVIOTDALE, zx Scotland. 
[From Leyden’s Scenes of Infancy.]} 


Gweer {cenes of youth ! to faithful memory dear, 

a Still fondly cherifh’d with the facred tear, 
When, in the foften’d light of fummer fkies, 

Fall on my foul life’s firtt illufions rife! 

Sweet fcenes of youthful blits, unknown to pain! 

I come to trace your toothing haunts again, 

‘To mark each grace, that pleas’d my ftripling prime, 
3y abfence hallow’d, and endear’d by time, 

To lofe, amid your winding dells, the paft— 

Ah! muft I think this lingering look the Jat! 

Ye lovely vales, that met my earlieft view, 

How foft ye {mil’d, when nature’s charms were new! + 
Green was her vefture, glowing, frefh, and warm, 
And every opening giace had power to charm; 
While, as each {cence in living luftre rofe, 

Each young emotion wak’d from foft repofe. 


Even as I mufe, my former life returns, 
And youth’s firft ardour in my bofom burns, 
Like mufic melting in a lover’s dream, 
I hear the murmuring fong of Tivior’s ftream: 
The crifping rays, that on the waters lie, 
Depiét a paler moon, a fainter fky ; 
While, thro’ inverted alder boughs below, 
The twinkling flars with greener luflre glow. 


On thefe fair banks, thine ancient bards no more, 
Enchanting ftream! their melting numbers pour; 
But ftill their viewlefs harps, on poplars hung, 

Sigh the foft airs they learn’d when time was young: 
And thofe who tread, with holy feet, the ground, 
Atlonely midnight, hear their filver found; 

When river breezes wave their dewy wings, 

And lightly fan the wild enchanted ftrings. 


What earthly hand prefumes, afpiring bold, 
The airy harp of ancient bards to hold, 
With ivy’s eset wreath to crown his head, 
And lead the plaintive chorus of the dead. 
He, round the popl!ar’s bafe, fhall nightly flrew 
The willow’s pointed leaves, of pallid blue ; 
And fill reftrain the gaze, reverted keen, 
When round him deeper fighs from fhapes unfeen, 
And o’er his lonely head, like fummer bees, 
The leaves, felf-moving, tremble on the trees: 
When morn’s firft rays fall quivering on the ftrand, 
Then is the time to ftretch the daring hand, 
And {natch it from the bending poplar pale, 
The magic harp of ancient Tiviotdale. 











ACOMPARISON. 


Gay you the fun obfcur’d at noon, 
oD) Burft thro’ the miff, and fiercer blaze ? 
Saw you at eve the clouded moon 

Shine out, and fhed foul-foothing rays! 


O! thus thall truth’s eternal beam 
Confuine foul fallehood’s venom’d fhroud | 

Thus, thus fhall lovely virtue gleam 

Thro’ calumny’s maliguant cloud] 
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ODE for his MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 1804. 
By H. J. Pre, Ef. Poet-Laureat, 


480 


AS the bleft guardian of the Britith ifles, 
Immortal liberty, triumphant flood, 

And view’d her gallant fons, with favouring [miles 

Undaunted heroes of the field or flood; 

From Inverary’s rocky fhores, 

Where loud the Hyperborean billow roars, 

To where the forges of the Atlantic wave, 

Around Cornubia’s weflern borders rave, 

While Erin’s valiant warriors glow 

With kindred fire to crufh the injurious foe, 
From her bright lance the flames of vengeance ftream, 
And in her eagle eye fhines glory’s radiant beam. 


Why fink thofe fmiles in forrow’s figh? 
Why forrow’s tears fuffufe that eye? 
Alas! while weeping Britain fees 
The baleful fiends of pale diieafe 
Malignant hovering near her throne, 
And threat a monarch all her own— 
No more from Anglia’s fertile land, 
No more from Caledonia’s ftrand, 
From Erin’s breezy hills no more 
The panting legions crowd the fhore : 
The buoyant barks, the vaunting hoft 
That {warm on Gallia’s hoftile coaft, 
The anxious thought no longer fhare, 
Loft in a nearer, dearer care, 

And Britain breathes alone for George’s life her prayer. 


Her prayer is heard—the Almighty Power, 
Potent to punilh orto fave, 
Bids health relume again her happier hour; 
And as acrofs the mifly wave 
The frefhening breezes (weep the clouds away 
That hid awhile the golden orb of day, 
So from Hygeia’s balmy breath 
Fly the drear fhadows of difeafe and death. 
Again the manly breaft beats high, 
And flames again the indignant eye, 
While from the cottage to the throne, 
This generous fentiment alone, 
Lives in each heart with patriot ardour warm, 
Points every fword, nerves every Briton’s arm, 
Ruth to the field where George and freedom lead, 
Giory and fame alike the warrior’s meed, 
Brave in their country’scaufe, who conquer or who bleed. 


— 





MILITARY JEU D’ESPRIT. 











‘* Punica fe quantis attollet gloria rebus.’ 






Colone!, by chronicles, late it appears, 
“Xk In ftyle gave a feed to his crack volunteers. 
The difbes were good, but the glaffes fo {mall, 
His heroes could hardly drink any ar all. 
The commandant thus, to his right and left wing, 
Said, ** Gentlemen, charge, let us drink to the king !”” 
A jolly fub, eyeing his giafsat the ume, 
Cry’d, ** Colonel, here’s hardly enough for a prime!” 



























